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interesting peculiarities of French, and, indeed, of con-
tinental political ideas.

Let us take first the legislative authority of the execu-
tive in France. When an English or an Ameri-
decrees and   can legislator drafts a statute he tries to cover

ordinances.        _               .                                      ._

ail questions that can possibly arise. He goes
into details and describes minutely the operation of
the act, in order that every conceivable case may be
expressly and distinctly provided for. He does this
because there is no one who has power to remedy
defects that may subsequently appear. If the law is
vague or obscure, it can receive an authoritative inter-
pretation only from the courts by the slow process of
litigation. If it is incomplete, it must remain so until
amended by a subsequent enactpaent. In some cases, it
is true, an officer or board is given by statute power
to make regulations. The Local Government Board
and our boards of health furnish examples of this;
but such cases are exceptional, and most Anglo-Saxons
feel that the power is in its nature arbitrary, and ought
not to be extended farther than is necessary. And here
it is important to distinguish between rules issued by the
head of a department for the guidance of his subordi-
nates and the regulations of which we are speaking.
The former are merely directions given to the officials
for the purpose of instructing them in their duties, and
are binding on no one else. The right to issue them
must belong, to some extent, to every one who has other
persons under his orders, although they are used much
more systematically in France than in the United States.
The regulations with which we are concerned here are